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BookIU.    upon its surface with a white or yellow flame; and
that after they were consumed, nearly the same quan-
tity of charcoal was necessary to decompose the nitre
which would have been required,if no bitumen had
"been used at all *.    Now coals are chiefly composed
of charcoal and bitumen.    It occurred therefore to Mr
Kirwan, that the quantity of charcoal which any coal
contains may be ascertained by detonating it with nitre :
For since the bitumen of the coal has no effect in de-
composing nitre, it is evident that the detonation and
decomposition must be owing to the charcoal of the
coal; and that therefore the quantity of coal necessary
to decompose a given portion of nitre will indicate the
quantity of carbon which it contains :  and the propor-
tion of charcoal and earth which any coal contains
being ascertained, its bituminous part may be easily
had from calculation.
The crucible which he used in his experiments was
large; it was placed in a wind furnace at a distance
from the flue, and the heat in every experiment was as
equal as possible. The moment the nitre was red hot,
the coal, previously reduced to small pieces of the size
of a pinhead, was projected in portions of one or two
grains at a time, till the nitre would no longer detonate ;
and every experiment was repeated several times to
ensure accuracy.
He found that 480 grains of nitre required 50 grains
of Kilkenny coal to decompose it by this method.
Therefore 10 grains would have decomposed 96 of
nitre y precisely the quantity of charcoal which would